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subject of the English morality plays. Again and again we find
writers writing and actors saying in the prologue or epilogue that a
play represents but life in its various stages; as man begins in laughter
and ends in misery and death, a play begins with the happiness of the
hero and heroine, and then goes on to tell of their misery and parting.
To the conservative Burmese Buddhist, professional acting was a sin,
and to get over the difficulty, the idea came into being that the play
was only a species of preaching the religion. The existence of that idea
perhaps supports my theory that there actually were plays dealing with
morals which would favour the rise of such an idea. Perhaps the
strongest evidence that there was a morality stage in the history
of the development of Burmese drama is the existence of a popular
play which has never been printed, but which is still sometimes acted.
The play has no title. A rich miser marries a young wife and soon
dies. The wife at once remarries. The miser now in Hell sues the
wife and the new husband before the court of the governor of Hell,
for the restitution of the property he had so patiently gathered and
hoarded. There is a trial, and after hearing the arguments of both
sides, the judge decides in favour of the young couple. The play
ends with the judge moralizing on the emptiness and transitory nature
of human riches. The play is quite crude and short, so that when
presented today the actors have to lengthen the play to make it last
the night. There is very little action, and the king of later dramas
is absent. The names of the characters are general and abstract;
Mister Miserly, Mistress Wife, Master New Husband, and Death
(who takes the old husband to Hell).

The interlude was extremely popular, and at the court, at the houses
of officials (the Burmese had no hereditary nobility, and the officials
were the nobles) and at public feasts and festivals the interlude was
presented. The importance of the interlude in the development of
Burmese drama is great, but the importance of the professional actors
who first presented the interlude in the development of the acting
profession and stage conventions is even greater. The fact that the
original members of the profession were outside the social pale caused
all actors and actresses to be looked down upon; that fact explains
why in an essentially democratic society it was said with contempt that
* beggars and actors, they are the eaters of food thrown away as waste'.1

1 The stage conventions and the acting profession are described in detail
in chap. vii.